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[Translated for the Jesuit. ] 
CHAPTER XII. 
ON MYSTERIES. 
XXVII. 

You demand the exercise of reason on mysteries. 
How, say you, can this be? What an out of the way 
question ! Know that the answer must depend not on 
the exercise of your understanding, but on the sub- 
mission of your reason. Its nature lies beyond the 
boundaries of reason. It would cease to be a mys- 
tery, if man could comprehend it. “ Hast thou heard 
God’s counsel, and shall his wisdom be inferior to 
thine ?”’* = Wo to him that gainsayeth his Maker : 
asherd of the earthen pots: shall the clay say to 
him that fashioneth it, what art thou making, and 
thy work is without hands.”’+ 

XXVIII. 

In mysteries we distinguish the substance ard the 
manner. God has revealed to us the substance ; but 
not the manner, the how. He has, for example, re- 
vealed to us the hypostatical union of human nature 
with the Divine Word; but he conceals from us the 
manner this ineffable union is effected. Let us re- 
strain our curiosity and follow with docility the ad- 
vice of the inspired writer. “ Seek not those things 
which are too high for you; nor strive to penetrate 
what surpasses your ability. "yt 

AXIX. 

Why, says the infidel, do you forbid the examina- 
tion of mysteries to reason? Is it not degrading to 
be forced to believe what we cannot comprehend ? 
No: on the contrary, we spare him the shame of 
going astray, in hindering him of travelling without 
a guide in an unknown land. We relieve him from 
a labor, of which the issue cannot be prosperous, in 
suppressing his curiosity on mysteries, which it is 
impossible for him to divine, securing to him, at the 
same time, his just rights, in engaging him to weigh 
well and examine the motives, which should induce 
him to believe what he cannot comprehend. We 
ask not from him a blind submission ; but a submis- 
sion founded on a reasonable belief. We desire that 
it may serve as a guide to conduct us to faith; for, 
though it should not make us conceive the nature of 
mysteries, it teaches us at least, (in pointing out an 
authority to which all mankind must bow) that we 
cannot be dispensed with believing them without be- 
ing destitide of reason. Ina word, reason conducts 
us to an authority, in making us feel its necessity, 
and manifesting its existence, and that authority 
leads us along to faith. , 

XXX. 

The rash man, who attempts by dint of his own 
reflections, to see through that thick veil in which 
mysteries are shrouded, falls into a blindness caused 
by the lustre of the divine majesty and the just judg- 
ment of God; just as the imprudent person, who 
daresto gaze on the sun at noon, is dazzled and be- 
comes temporarily blind. The Sabellians, the Ari- 
ans and the Nestorians, prove by their errors this 
important truth. An humble and submissive faith 
would have preserved them from the shipwreck 
which their indisereet curiosity had made them 
suffer. ‘ 

XXXI. 

Oh! All you who are firm in your faith, stand fast : 
soar not above your understanding ; but live in fear. 
Pride has made many great men fall. May humility 
preserve you from this misfortune! The misfor- 
tune of heresy, of which we will treat in the next 
(thirteenth) chapter. 

* Job, 15c¢. 8 v. 

t Ecclesiasticus, 3 c. 22 v. 





+ Isaias, 45 ¢. 9 v. 





FartuquakE—1oss or Lives.—A shock of an 
earthquake was distinctly felt, at Richmond, Va. on 
Tuesday morning last, about 6 o’clock ; and, in the 
evening, news was brought by the stage driver, that 
Brown’s coal-pits near, Dover, had sunk in during 
the earthquake, burying 42 negroes. The shock was 
also felt in Alexandria, Washington, Baltimore, and 
the adjoining counties of Maryland and Virginia.— 
Lancaster, Penn. Intel. Sept. 3. si 


{From the Catholic Miscellany.} 

THE PHILADELPHIA CONTROVERSY. 

The “ six months,” the period to which the Rev. | 
Messrs. Breckenridge and Hughes, limited their 
correspondence, ended with the last letter of the || 
former, as published in the Presbyterian of the th, | 
and Herald of the 15th. The liberal editor of the | 
former, and though we must designate as such, eve- | 
ry individual who will not now stoop to nickname | 
Catholics with unbecoming grossness, yet his claim | 
to the title is better founded—has consequently no-, 
tified the Rev. combatants of the fact, which might 
otherwise escape their notice, as it unquestionably 
would ours. ‘Though the six months” have elaps- 
ed, and though more than “ four columns” have al- 
most during that very period been engrossed, it ap- 
pears that much must vet be waded through before 
the good people of America can be told what the 
Protestant religion zs, for this must be known before 
it can be announced the “religion of Christ.” "This | 
very letter of Rey. Mr. Breckenridge closing the pe- 
riod, proves the fact, if we ever could indulge a doubt 
on the subject, as clear as the sun at noon, that the 
Catholic creed, and Heaven knows what 
must run the gauntlet before the Protestant one can 
appear. It is folly, and of it there ean be no doubt, 
to expect the all-important definition, until each and 
every article of what is called Popery is protested 
against: nay, until, at least once more, we are fur- 
nished with grounds ofthat protest. But where will 
this end?) Let but the plan of this letter be followed 
up, and a full lustrum will be counted before Protes- 
tants can learn whether their religion was taught by 
Christ or not. nearly six columns 
of closely printed matter, and that on a large folio 
sheet, are filled, and to prove—what? that, “ the 
Protestant religion,” the very query heading this and 
preceding letters, “1s the religion of Christ?’ No, 
far from it: but to prove—1. That it is net Popery, 
the latters“ abounds with shocking mimoratities “— 
That it is nod Popery, tor that is a system propped 


by “forged miracles and legalized impositions,” and 


} 


besides, 


kor instance: 


ws 
rs) 
~~ 


3. That it is not Popery, as that * professes to have 
in the church an unbroken and exelusive succession 
from the Peter, to the present*time’’—of 
course, a mere theological humbue ! Now it is clear, 
that but pursue this method, and there is not a qdoc- 
trine preached by the Catholic church, but discarded || 
by Protestants, that must not be summoned up for | 
the mere purpose of telling us—* Protestai.tism 1s || 
not this.’ Vhus itis not "Transubstantiation, it is 
not Purgatory, Penance, Indulgence and so on.— | 


‘ y the 
Aposciie 


elapsed—and that in the interval the whole creed of || 
Catholicity is reviewed, that every thing ts rejected, || 
against which the Rev. Mr. Breckenridge, like his 
fathers, will protest, will not the old question stand 
as glaring and as stubborn as ever: ** We have now 
seen what you term popery disearded—every thing 
that it 7s not, is struck out, well in the name of rea- 
son, let us now hear what it is:” and here commence 
the unmanageable difficulties of Protestantism. It, 
for example, requires no compromise to say, it is not 
the sacrifice of the mass and so forth: but what Pro- 
testant will have the hardiliood to say, it is not Pres- 
byterianism, it is not Episcopalianism. nor Methed- 
ism, nor New Lightism, nor Universalism, nor Uni- 
tarianism, nor any other 7sm that rests on the Pro- 
testant rule of faith: and if any of these be treated 
as popery, the rule is violated: for the honor of the 
rule they must be defended: but how, help us pro- 
testantism, if we can tell. To this must it however 
come. It is useless, worse than nonsense to evade 
it: why not then at once meet it? we dare not say 
that the Reverend defender of what is termed Pro- 
testantism clearly perceives this, and intends by the 
method of his last to ward off the blow as long as 
possible. Neither would we insinuate the candor he 
would evince by accepting, what we believe, the Rev. 
Mr. H. offered, the concession that the Protestant 
religion is not any thing connected with popery, and 
of course the object of his protest, and therefore as- 
suming the position to which he must one day find 
himself driven. Still less can we dare to suggest to 
the Rey. Mr. H. any future course—whether to such 
letters as are merely negative he would be justified in | 
replying it is not to the point in question, and must 
therefore await you ; or pursue him till he places‘on 
the columns of the Presbyterian, the last item of po- 


pery to which he ean say: “ Protestantism is not || 


this,” and then at least extort what it appears will 
not now be given, an answer to the question, what is 
Protestantism, that we may know it is the religion 





of Christ ? 


'ed strong ‘prejudice against them. 


it did not meet with their approbation, 
But let us suppose that another six months have |; 


sut these are topics ever which we have 
no control: and it is with the utmost diffidence that 
we have penned a line onthe topic. But as the gen- 


| tlemen have agreed on protracting the correspond- 


ence, and commencing a new era, we fear that we 
cannot copy hereafter with such regularity as hereto- 
fore, if the letters prove as long as many of the last: 
and all telling us what has been told to our fathers 
and their fathers before them, that Protestantism is 
not Popery. Nothing can be more pleasing, howev- 
er, than one glimpse at what it is. With as much 
convenience as possible we will still follow up. 


ANALYSIS 
OF TERTULLIAN’S APOLOGETIE. 
In preceding numbers of the Herald we have 
given the introductory portion of this admirabl de- 
fence of Christianity, The subsequent part con- 
tains many details wall suited to the occasion which 
called forth the powerful champion of faith, but 
which at the present time could searcely interest our 
readers. We shall therefore, instead of a continuous 
translation, give the outlines of the work, With such 
extracts as we conceive most likely to prove grati- 
fying and instruetive. ® 
The legal proscription of the Christians eccasion- 
‘They were re- 
warded as criminal sinee the law pointed them out 
as fit objects for punishment. ‘Tertullian endeavy- 
ours, at the first onset, to break down this barrier, 
and maintains that justice of the law must be in- 
quired into, before its enactments be admitted as 
evidence of guilt in those against whom it is direct- 
ed. Personifying the law, he beautifully observes : 
“ No law oueht to be content with the consciousness 
of itsown justice : which eught to be made manifest 
to those from whom obedienee is exacted. "The law 
becomes suspected, when it precludes inquiry ; and 
iniquitous, when it maintains its ascendancy, with- 
fn examining the ori- 
vin of laws, and the share which the Senate had in 
their enactment, particularly as regarded the wor- 
ship of the gods, he states some important facts. 


} ! a s? 
out estabiishiig as Justiec. 


Imporrant Facts, 

“Tiberius, during whose reign the Christian 
name first entered into the world, referred to the 
consideration of the Senate the faets reported to him 
from Palestine in Syria, whereby the truth of his 
(Christ's) divinity had been there manifested, and 
accompanied the reference with his Imperial suf- 
The Senate rejected his worship, because 
Ceresar re- 
maimed steadfast in his sentiment, and menaced the 
accusers of Christians with punishment. 

« Consult your records. "There you will find that 
Nero was the’ first to unsheath the swerd of the 
Ciresars against this sect which at that time particu- 
larly began to make its appearance at Rome. We 
glory in the fact, that such an Emperor commenced 
the work of our condemnation: for whoever knows 
his character may understand that what Nero con- 
demned must be something excellent in its nature. 
Domitian likewise, a portion of Nero in cruelty, 
attempted to crush us: but the better feelings of 
humanity determined him to desist, and to restore 
those whom he had banished. Such have always 
been our persecutors—unjust, impious, base men, 
whom you yourselves are wont to reprobate, and the 
victims of whose condemnatory sentence you usual- 
ly restore to their honours and professions. But 
mention a single persecutor of Christians, out of the 
many princes, illustrious for divine and human sci- 
ence, who have ruled the empire from that period 
down to the present. We on the contrary can name 
a protector. * If the letter of Marcus Aurelius, a 
most distinguished Emperor, be sought for, it will 
be seen that he testifies that the German drought 
was terminated by rain obtained by the prayers of 
the Christian soldiers.” 


frage. 


| CALUMNIFS. 
_ Having disposed of the objection taken from the 
| prohibitory laws, Tertullian passes to examine the 
charges advanced against the Christians, ‘* We are 
said to be most wicked, and supposed to be guilty 
of murdering infants, and of feeding on them in our 
sacrament,* and of commiitting incest after the 
feast.” He shows that not the least proof had ever 
been given of these horrible allegations, which had 





* « [icimur sceleratissimi de sacramento infanticidii, et 
pabulo.” ‘This calumny doubtless found its pretext in the 
Eucharistic mystery, whereof the Pagans had a gross and 
erroneous conception. 
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no better foundation than lying fame: “ plurimun 
mendar.” The danger of incest to which the licen- 
tious habits of the Pagans exposed them, eVen 
when unconscions of relationship, was, he remark- 


ed, avoided by the Christians, through their inviola- || 


ble attachment to chastity. ‘“ We are guarded 
against such an occurrence by the most vigilant and 
faithful chastity which secures us from the danger 
of incest as well as froin libertinage, and every ex- 
cess beyond marriage. 


repel the entire violence of the contrary passion by | 


Some of us far more secure | 


. oar . . . } 
observing virginal continence, and maintain the 


innocence of childhood even to old age: ‘ quidam 
multo securiores totam vim hujus erroris virgine con- 
tinentia depellunt, senes pueri.’” 


In defending the Christians against the charge of | 
impiety for neglecting the worship of the gods, he | 


enters into great details concerning those men whom 


superstition had made divine, and unveils the excess | 


es which marked the Pagan worship. The charge 
of venerating the cross he meets by observing that 
the Pagans, who worshipped wood under other forms, 
might regard them as fellow-worshippers: ‘Le that 
thinks us to be venerators of the cross, will be our 
fellow-worshippers, whenever any wood is supplica- 
ted :” “ Sed et qui crucis nos religiosos putat, con- 
secraneus erit noster cum lignum aliquod propitia- 
tur.” This argument adapted to Pagan prejudice, 
argumentum ad hominem, supposes the fact of some 
religious veneration being then paid to the cross. 





DIFFERENT EFFECTS OF 
MIND. 
We love the truth when it shows itself: we hate it when it 
shows us to ourselves. 


TRUTH ON THE 


God has placed in us an intimate love for truth, 
which occasions an unwillingness of being deceived 
in any thing, even when we are studying to deceive 
others. But at the same time, there ts in us another 
love as contrary to truth, as it is contrary to order 
and to rule. {tis the depraved loss of ourselves, 
which is a consequence of the imperfection that is 
essentially annexed to all created nature, and of 
which original sin has considerably increased the 
strength and the disorder. 

Truth is dear to us, as long as it is not in Opposi- 
tion to our self-love. But when it happens to con- 
tradict it. and to shock it, we hate it, we repel it, and 
know it not. There are, therefore, two loves which 
war with each other in our heart, which dispute the 
empire over it, and from which the one continually 
labours to banish the other. This is the source of 
the contrarieties, which man discovers in himself, 
and astonish him: and the clear explication of all! 
the mysteries which he affords for reflection. 

A very small degree of self-examination may have 
made us perceive a thousand times this violent op- 
position and conflict between those two loves.— 
What charms does not truth seem to-have, when its 
light shines, and does not hurtus! But how odious 
does it become, when it offends self-love, and attacks 
its designs! From what quarter soever it then 
comes, even from a friend, although prudently mol- 
lified, although represented in a seasonable and in 
the most favourable light, it is taken ill; and even 
when we yield to it through reflection, the first mo- 
tion is almost always to resist it. 

Trath has a right to reign every where and over 
every thing. We acknowledge without difficulty its 
sway ; we submit to it with joy, if self-love be not, 
interested. But this love wishes to reign also: it 
exacts that every thing should bend under it; and 
it does not think that in this, it goes against the 
rights of truth: because being blind, whatever flat- 
ters it, tt holds as true, as just, and as reasonable. 
It therefore most frequently mistakes truth, and 
treacs it as falsehood. But how often also does it 


rise up against the known truth, and attempt to 
conquer it?) Then the sight of truth irritates it ; it 


attacks it, it pursues it, it stifles and exterminates i 
as much as possible. Truth, whose force is invinei- 
ble, at first resists the adversary : it raises its stately 
voice, and though, for the moment, it may be obliged 
to yield, because the perverted will pronounces 
against it, it does not cease to plead its own cause, 
to sue for justice, and prosecute its right: until 
forced by the obstinacy of sclf-love, it takes to si- 
lence, and puts off speaking to a time in which it is 
sure to triumph. 

From hence arise those furious and continual 
combats, of which the heart of man is the seat: 
from hence come those agitations, those remorses, 
those cries of conscience ; from hence springs that 
cruel state, in which the guilty flees from himself, 
banishes all reflection, dreads the aspect of the light 
that condemns him, and breaks the mirror that sets 
it before him. 

But what! is truth then less beautiful in itself, 
when it shows us our errors, our vices, and our dis- 
orders? Has it less authority for so doing, or less 
right to subdue us? Are we infallible? Are we 
perfect? Are we irreprehensible?) Who then will 
rectify us, who will correct us, who will reprehend 
us, unless it be the truth? The same passions, the 
same excesses which it causes us to condemn in 
others, why should we take it ill, when it condemns 
them inus? Do we want that truth should have 
two languages ? or that it should speak to each one 
what is pleasing to him, and put on all the colours 
of our prejudices and inclinations? Uf the'truth is 


| . ' 
then act no longer like creatures that are full of | 
errors, falsities, vices and of defects: let us behave | 
ourselves like so many gods, like so many beings || 


that are infinitely perfect. 
whom the truth cannot find any thing that is not 
worthy of all praise. As for us, if there be things 
in us which the truth approves of, therc are a great 
many more which it cannot help censuring and con- 
demning. And it should never be more dear to us, 


nor more precious, than when it does us such im- | 


portant services. 


We love it when it applauds us: but it is then || 


that it becomes dangerous to us, not on its Own ac- 
count, but on account of our weakness, which ex- 
poses us to vain glory, to pride, and to the tempta- 
tion of robbing God of the praises which is due to 
him for the good that is inus. And, therefore, in- 
stead of loving it then, we ought to be afraid of it. 


But when it reproves us, it has nothing but what is | 


advantageous and salutary: for it tends to make us 
better; to which we shall never attain unless we 
know ourselves such as we are. And from whom 
can we expect this kind office, but from the truth ? 
We are too blind to ourselves, too prone to flatter 
ourselves, and to deceive ourselves, to be able tho- 
roughly to know ourselves from our own reflections. 
if, therefore, we aim at this knowledge which ts so 
necessary to us, we must call in the truth to our 
assistance, we must listen to it alone, and make it 
welcome, by whatsoever way it desigus to commu- 
nicate itself to us. 

Now the truth is God himself. 
fectly; he loves us; he means 
render us happy ; and he alone has all the means 
for this end in his own power. Let us, therefore, 
before all things, beseech him to cause lis interior 
light to shine upon us; to make known to us our 
faults, to eive us streneth to bear the sight of them, 
humility to acknowledge them, and courage to 
attack and overcome them. Prayer is the chief 
source from whence this light must come; for by 
prayer we immediately communicate with God ; and 
itis Impossible to come from it without a greater 
knowledge of ourselves. 


lie knows us per- 
to save us and to 


The reading also of the 
holy writings, and other works of piety, will greatly 
contribute to this end, as well atvice of a 
faithful friend, whom we should eutreat not to spare 
us in the discovery of the faults whieh he may per- 
ceive in us. 


as the 


CiHTRISTIAN TILOUGITS. 

We ought to judge what is good or evil by the 
will of God, which is always just and always infalli- 
ble, and not by our own will, which is so biased 
with prejudice, and so blinded with error. : 








Our Lord in his gospel hath given this amongst 
other marks of those who should believe in his name, 
that they shall speak with new tongues: and the 
renovation of thoughts and desires naturally causeth 
that of speech. These new productions, (which 
cannot be displeasing Jo God, as the old man cannot 
possible please him) are very different from the nov- 
elties of the world, because the latter, how fresh and 
fair soever, are subject to age and ce cay: Whereas 
the former (the fruits of the new spirit,) the longer 
they continue, the more they still improve in fresh- 
Our old man perisheth, (says St. 
Paul,) and our new man is renewed day by day ; 
nor shall we be completely new till our renovation 
in eternity, when we shall, without ceasing, sing 


ness and beauty. 


David's new song, the song iuspired by the new spirit 
of charity. 

When St. Peter and other apostles consulted about 
the abolishment of circumeision, where the point in 
debate was the acting contrary to the law of God, 
they did not refer themselyes to the prophets, but 
considered barely the gift of the Holy Ghost poured 
out on persons uncireumcised.—They judged it more 
eertain, that God approved of those whom he_ tilled 
with his spirit, than that he required in all instances 
an exact and literal observation of the law. They 
know the very end of the law to be no other than 
the spirit, and concluded, that since men were capa- 
ble of the latter without circumeision, they wanted 
not the preparation of the former. 

Two plain laws might be more effectual in regu- 
lating the whole Christian community, than all poh- 
ticab instruction, the love of God, and our neighbour. 

Religion hath some what in it which is adapted 
and proportioned to genius’ of every size. The ven- 
erality of men look no farther than its present con- 
dition and settlement in the world. And the nature 
of Christianity ts such, that its very establishment 1s 
an invincible argument of its truth. The learned 
and knowing are able toetrace it up to the beginning 
of the world. The angels still proceed to a nobler 
height, and contemplate the original plan in the mind 
of the divine author. 

Those whom God hath inspired with the grace of 
religion m their hearts and affections, are most en- 
tirely convinced, and most completely blessed. But 
as for those who have not vet attained it, we have no 
way of recommending it to them, bat by reason and 
argument ; waiting till God shall please to inprint a 
feeling of it on their hearts : without which, all faith 
as it is only the conviction of the understanding, is 
unprofitable to salvation. 

God Almighty, to reserve to himself the sole right, 
of instructing us and render the difficulties of our 


'| not our rule, but if we are the rule for truth, let us| own being unintelligible to us, 


For it is only God in || 


scares eens 
hath laid the knot, so 
high, or, to speak *nore properly, so low, that = 
cannot reach to untie us. So that it is not by the 
exercise and agitation, but by the bare submission 
and acquiescence of our reason that we are made 
sapable of knowing ourselves.— Paschal on Religion 








WHO SHOULD INTERPRET THE Worp OF 


GOD. 
CONCLUDED. 

The Apostles committed to writing, it is true, the 
principal actions of our Redeemer’s life. They also 
addressed several written instructions to the churches 
which they had planted. But as Christ himself, while 
on earth, could not yield the prerogative of being the 
expounder and the judge of his awn doctrine, though 
he gave his Apostles a commission to preach it; nej. 
ther could they be supposed, by committing it to wri. 
ting, to have resigned the solemn prerogative of in. 
terpretation, with which they were invested by Christ, 
While teaching and baptizing the nations, Christ pro- 
mised to be with them; and whether they taught b 
word, or communicated their instructions by Writing, 
they were equally assured of his unfailing protection, 
if they occasionally addressed letters to their infant 
congregations, surely they neither abandoned them 
to the licentious interpretation of every individual, 
nor suffered them to supersede their own authority, 
No, instead of permitting the divine legacy, which 
they bequeathed to the children whom they “had 
begotten in Christ Jesus,” (1 Cor. e. iv, v. 15) to be 
dissipated, they appointed vigilant guardians to watch 
with care over its integrity. Thus, although St. Paul 
had preached the Gospel at Ephesus, yet he Appoint- 
ed ‘Timothy to remain there, that he * might charge 
some not to teach otherwise—who desiring to be 
teachers of the law, understood neither the things 
they said nor whereof they affirmed.” (1 Tim. ¢.i, 
vy. 3, 7.) With asimilar view of guarding “the 
word which was committed to him according to the 
commandment of God his Saviour,” (Tit. e. i, v. 2) 
the same Apostle thus addresses Titus: For this 
cause T left thee in Crete, that thou shouldst set in 
order the things that are wanting, and should ordain 
priests in every eity, as [also appointed thee.” (Ib. 
v. 5.) There we find ‘Titus invested with a commis- 
sion of perpetuating the priésthood, by virtue of the 
appointment which he received from St. Paul, who 
linnself preached * according to the commandment 
of God.” 

Lest, however, it should be imagined that the au- 
thority which he placed in the hands of Timothy or 
‘Titus, was of a temporary nature, and to expire with 
their lives, St. Paul exhorts them to transmit to faith 
fal and capable individuals, the sacred inheritance 
which was entrusted * Thou, therefore, 

he writes to Timothy, “be strong in the 
erace Which is to Christ Jesus; and the things which 
thou hast heard from me, through many witnesses, 
the same faithful men, who shall be fit 
2 Vim. c. it, vv. 1,2.) * Con- 


1 
to them. 


my son, 


commend to 
to teach them also.” ( 

tinue thou in the thines thou hast learned, and which 
have been committed to thee, knowing of whom thou 
hast learned.” (Ibid. ¢. ili, v. 14.) Far, then, from 
being authorized to pervert, by any peculiar inter- 
pretation s, the doctrine of Christ, "Tunothy was char- 
ved by the Apostles to continuc in the things which 
he had learned, and which had been confided to his 
eare,. 

In his instructions to Titus, after pointing out to 
lim the several duties which it was incumbent on 
him to discharge, he concludes by reminding him of 
that authority which was transferred on him by vir- 
tue of his suecession to the ministry. — “ ‘These things 
speak, and exhort, and rebuke with all authority.” 
(Tit. c. ii, v. 15.) Tf, then, he was authorized to 
speak and exhort with the fullness of the power which 
the Apostle had conferred on him, it follows that the 
christians of Crete were bound to receive his instruc- 
tion, with a confidence fearless of being led astray. 
In short, we find the uniform exercise of this autho- 
rity pervade the whole tenor of the lives of the Apos- 
tles, accompanied by a correlative obedience on the 
part of the faithful, to their instructions. In the 
communication of this power to others, to whom the 
last words of Christ were not addressed in person, it 
is clear that the Apostles understood, that the virtue 
of his promises equally extended to their successors. 
It is, therefore, by the existence of the same power, 
residing to this day, in their hereditary successors, 
that the Catholic is guided, still as secure in his faith, 
as those who heard the Apostles. For the past he 
is secure, since the words ‘all days” leave nota 
moment’s interval, during which Christ could be sup- 
posed to have deserted his chureh ; and for the fu- 
ture, he feels no anxiety, since he is assured of the 
same divine aid “until the consummation of the 
world.” 2 

Since, then, our Redeemer communicated to his 
Apostles and their successors, that power, which, 
while he lived upon earth, no one would presume to 
oppose by controverting his interpretation, it follows 
that while we subject ourselves to his delegated au- 
thority, we are taught by God himself. The ancient 
propheey of Isaiah, so often abused, becomes literal- 
ly realized in the Catholic church—* all thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord,” (Isaiah, e. liv, v. 18) 
because in adopting her doctrine, we adopt that of 
Jesus Christ, by whom we are taught to obey her. 
By reposing on this authority, the faith of the Ca- 
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tholic is always uniform andimmovable. As it is on || repeated rites; and himself also does the same thing 


its credit he receives the inspired writings, it is on it 
likewise he receives their interpretation. He, there- | 
fore, is not guilty of the inconsistency of trusting | 
solely to the church, while he receives from her the 
instrument of her own power, and then by an abuse 
of the same instrument, of attempting to elude her 
jurisdiction. No, he is conscious that the church 
was in the full enjoyment of its prerogatives before 
the New Testament was published to the world ; 
yay, that the written manifestation of the New Cov- 
enant, is one of the effects of that authority. Itis not 
then exclusively from the Scripture, that the Catholic 
froves the infallible authority of his church, because 
it is only from the church he learns its inspiration. | 
He takes a still higher position by relying on the liv- 
ing authority of that order of men, on whom Christ 

transferred his own power, and which was visible 

during the interval in which the Scriptures were yet 

unknown. The Scriptures are, if you will, a record 

of the authority to which the Catholic submits, first 

exercised by Christ himself, and then delegated to 
his Apostles. But whether that authority be put on 

record by its own depositaries, or transmitted by 

their own living testimony, it is still the same. Ink 

or paper take not from its validity, their only effect 
is to record the origin from which the power of the 

church is derived, and to give it a more extensive 
and permanent promulgation. But anterior to this 
record, and independeut of its subsequent testimony, 
the public and uninterrupted ministration of its doe- 
trines and sacraments, gave a more visible and stri- 
king attestation of the authority of the church, than 
any written record could convey. We require not, 
therefore, the aid of Scripture, to prove the estab- 
lishment of achureh, which has been founded before 
the Scripture was written. Are we guided, then, 
solely by its own testumony ? Yes, but it is a testi- 
mony as strongly fortified by the auxiliaries of truth, 
which a sound eriticism requires, as the written tes- 
timony of scripture itself. It is confirmed by the an- 
cient distinction between the pastors and the people, 
and the mutual relations of authority and obedience, 
which they exercised. [tis proved inthe uniformity 

of faith, which the church has always retained 3 and 
in the variety of errors which she has extinguished. 
It is embodied not only m her public liturgies, but tt 
speaks even in the reluctant acquiescence of the ya- 
rious heretics and schismatics whom she has econ- 
demned ; and, therefore, instead of being a solitary 
or interested testimony, itis one, in support of which, 
the soundest process of reasoning, and the very pas- 
sions of the human heart forcibly conspire. Uf all 
these motives are not sufficient guardians of the truth 
of her speaking testimony, what assurance have we 
of the veracity of the Scriptures, which is only the 
same testimony committed to writing ; and of which 
she alone is the voucher?) In vain will the aequies- 
cence of Pagan writers or contending sects be ad- 
duced to fortify their veracity. "The argument is as 
applicable to one testimony as the other. But after 
all, were they to be guided only hy the testimony of 
the primitive heretics, the confidence of Protestants 
in the integrity of the inspired books, would) some- 
what subside. Whatever importance may be attach- 
ed to the opinions of those sectaries, it is to the zeal 
and vigilance of the pastors of the Catholic ehureh, 
we are indebted for having distinguished the eenu- 
ine (rospels and Epistles, from the corrupt tran- 
scripts, with which the fraud of those sectaries at- 
tempted to confound them. 

The more, then, we sound the depths of the con- 
troversy, the more evident it will appear that our 
faith in the inspiration of the Scripture, is dissolved 
as soon as it severed from the authority of the Cath- 
olic church. Whatever interval of time may have 
elapsed since its institution, the authority of the 
present day, is the same as in its origin. It would, 
therefore, be no less presumptuous in the faithful to 
interpret the precepts of Christ or his Apostles 
against the authorized sense of the pastors of the 


church, than it would have been for the people of 


Crete or Ephesus to oppose the Epistles of Saint 
Paul, to the jurisdiction of Titus orof Timothy. "The 
folly, nay, the impiety of such opposition in the 
infant churehes to the authority of those, whom 
Christ had established to bear the glad tidings of the 
Gospel to the ends of the earth, would not fail to 
strike every individual. Must not, therefore, the 
infatuation and impiety of the present day be. still 
the same, when men oppose their own interpretation 
of the inspired writings, to that of the guides* who 
have inherited all the ministerial and judicial power 
of the Apostles ? 





* This reflection is timidly urged by Episcopalian Pro- 
testants against Presbyterians and Methodists. But the 
stone which they thus cast, is hurled violently back on 
themselves. ‘ 


SENTIMENTS 
Of a learned Protestant Divine, 1 garding the Nacri- 
fice of the Eucharist. 

Concerning the Sacrifice of the Eucharist, the 
learned Protestant Bishop of Down and Connor, Dr. 
Jeremy ‘Taylor, writes in the following words : ** As 
it is acommemoration and representation of Christ’s 
death, so it is a commemorative sacrifice. First, 
whatsoever Christ did at the Institution, the same he 
commanded the church to do in remembrance, and 


in heaven for us, making perpetual intercession for 
his church, the body of his redeemed ones, by rep- 
resenting to his Father, his Death and Sacrifice : 
there he sits a High Priest continually, and offers 


still the same one perfect sacrifice, that is, still rep- 
resents it as having been once finished and consum- 


mate, in order to perpetual and neyer-failing events. 
And this also his ministers do wpon earth. They 
offer up the same sacrifice to God, the saerifice of 
the cross, by prayers, and a commemorating rite and 
representation according to his holy institution. And 
as all the effects of grace, and the titles of grace, 
and the titles of glory were purchased for us on the 
cross, and the actual mysteries of redemption per- 
fected on earth, but are applied to us, and made ef- 
fectual to single persons and communities of men by 
Christ’s intercession in heaven; so also they are 
promoted by acts of duty and religion here on earth, 
that we may be workers together with God (as Saint 
Paul expresses it) and in virtue of the eternal and 
all-sufficient sacrifice, may offer up our prayers and 
our duty, and by representing that sacrifice, may 
send up together with our prayers an instrument of 
their graciousness and acceptation. The funerals of 
a deceased friend are not only performed at his first 
interring, but in the monthly minds, and anniversary 
commemorations ; and our grief returns upon the 
sight of a picture, or upon any instance which our 
deceased friend desired us to preserve as his memo- 
rial. We celebrate and exhibit the Lord’s death in 
the Sacrament, and this is that great express, which 
when the church offers to God the Father, it obtains 
all those blessings which that saerificr pure hased.— 
Themistocles snatched up the son of king Admetus, 
and held him between himself and death, to mitigate 
the rage of the King, and prevailed accordingly. 
Cur very holding up the Son of God, and represent- 
ing him to huis Father, is the doing an aet of media- 
tion and advantage to ourselves in the virtue and ef- 
of the Mediator. As Christ is a Priest in 
Hfeaven forever, and yet does not sacrifice himself 
hor yet without a sacrifice could 
Priest, but by 
represents his sacrifice to God, and offers himself as 


feaey 


he bea 
a daily ministration and intercession 


afresh, 


sacrificed ; so he does upon earth by the ministry of 
his servants ; he is offered to God, that is, he is by 
pravers and the sacrament represented er offered up 
to God as sacrificed, which is in effect, a celebration 
of his death, and the applying it to the present and 
future necessities of the ehureh, as we'are capable, 
It follows then, 
that the celebnation of this sacrifice be in its propo- 


' . 
by amunistry Ike to his in Heaven. 


sition an dastrwnent of applying the proper sai rifice 
first designed. It is 
ministertally and by appheation an instrument pro- 
pitiatory ; itis Eucharistical, it is an 


to all the purposes which it 
homage, and 
of adoration, and it is impetratory, and obtains 
for us and for the whole church all the benetits of 
the sacrifice, which is now celebrated and applied : 
that is, as tl 
rial celebration of Christ’s sacrifice, so it is destined 
to do honor to God, to express the homage and duty 
of his servants, to acknowledge his supreme dominion, 
to give him thanks and worship, to beg pardon, bles- 
And its profit is 
enlarged, not only to the person celebrating, but to 
all whom they design it, according to the nature of 
sacrifices and prayers, and all such solemn actions 
of religion.” 


an act 


is rite is the remembrance and ministe- 


sings, and supply all our needs. 


MR. WILLIS, 

The United States Gaztte says :—We perceive, 
has arrived at Rome: and, instead of doing as the 
Romans do, he has commenced domg as the Ame- 
ricans do—ridicule what they do not understand.— 
Willis seems to think because ke * played fantastic 
tricks before high heaven,” and went to meeting in 
a roundabout and soiled linen, that the Pope should 
also divest himself of the dignity which belongs toa 
temporal sovereign, and to what he elaims for him- 
self, and what is allowed by his people, on the score 
of his ecclesiastical elevation. 

Mr. Willis finds it disgusting, the deference paid 
by the cardinals Alas! 
how much young men betray themselves when they 
give to the public their “ first impressions” of men 
whom they cannot measure, of events they cannot 


to their superior bishop. 


understand, of ceremonies unexplained, of institu- 
tions of which they are ignorant, and of a faith they 


have been taught to despise. To us it has ever ap- 


peared, that there is in such a course, a breach of 


good manners, a coarseness and vulgarity that ought 
to bring sound reproof upon the offender ; and we 
are the more satistied of the correctness of our views, 
by noticing the sensitiveness of our own citizens at 
what they call the undeserved sneers of foreigners, 
Trollope, Fearing, Hall, &e., and especially we are 
strengthened in our opinion, by the reception which 
Mr. Rush’s recent work has received. That gentle- 
nan, a sound republican, saw nothing “ disgusting” 
in the ceremonies of an English court—his feelings 
were not outraged by the worship paid to the Prince 
Regent and Queen of England. He remembered 
that he was in a country where such ceremonies bad 
been so long in use, that they became a part of the 
necessary arrangements. 


He did not find the peo- 
ple worse ; and, if we mistake not, he drew an in- 
ference from all he saw, that, in the existing state of 
things, the deference paid to superiors was preserv- 


ative of order. We say not this because we would 
advocate what Willis might condemn if he under- 
stood it, but because we would reprove that unlucky 
propensity of some of our New England travellers, 
to laugh and sneer at whatever differs from the 
usages of their social circle. 

THE SENSES FALLIBLE WITNESSES.—-When we 
bathe in the sea, or ina cold bath, we are accus- 
tomed to consider the water as colder than the air, 
and the air colder than the clothes whieh surrounds 
us. Now all these objects arb, in fact, at the same 
temperature. A thermometer surrounded by the 
cloth of our coat, or suspended in the atmosphere, 
or immersed in the sea, will stand at the same tem- 
perature. A linen shirt when first put on, will feel 
colder than a cotton one, and a flannel shirt will ac- 
tually feel warm ; yet all these have the same tem- 
perature. The sheets of the bed feel cold and the 
blankets warm; the blankets and sheets, however, 
are equally warm. A still calm atmosphere in sum- 
mer feels warm; but if a wind arises, the same at- 
mosphere feels cool. Now, a thermometer suspend- 
ed under shelter, and in a calm place, will indicate 


exactly the same temperature as a thermometer on 
}which the wind blows.—Cabinct Cyclopedia. 


Reriecrion.—lf we are not called to practice the 


}extraordinary austerities of many sairts, we cannot 


but confess that we he under an indispensable ne- 
cessity of leading mortified lives, in order to fulfil 
our obligations of doing penance, and to subdue our 
passion and keep our senses and interior faculties 
under due command. ‘The appetites of the body 
are only to be reduced by universal temperance, and 
assiduous mortification and watchfulness over all 
the senses. "The interior powers of the soul must 
be restrained, as the‘imagination, memory, and un- 
derstanding ; their proneness to distraction, and the 
itching curiosity of the mind must be curbed, and 
their repugnance to spiritual things corrected by 
habits of recollection, meditation and prayer. Above 
all, the will must be rendered supple and pliant by 
frequent self-denial, which must reach and keep in 
subjection all its most trifling sallies and imelinations. 
If any of these, how insignificant soever they seem, 
are not restrained and vanquished, they Will prove 
sufficient often to disturb the quiet of the mind, and 
hetray one into considerable imconveniences, faults 
and follies. 

Exrraorpinary Discovery.—We have met with 
a singular article in a late number of the Journal de 
Smyrne, received at the office of the Baltimore Ga- 
zette. It states that a most interesting discovery has 
recently been made ta Moldavia, whieh consists in 
extinguishing every kind of fire or conflagration by 
throwing chopped straw upon it. The Agricultural 
Society of Brunn, on the 27th January last, made 
several experiments to test the truth of the discovery, 
which were attended with complete success. It was 
found that on pouring into a fire grease, pitch, or 
spirits of wine, already burning in jars, and after- 
wards throwing chopped straw upon the whole, the 
fire was almost immediately extinguished. The So- 
ciety also caused a large fire to be made with straw, 
billets of wood, faggots, paper and sheafs of wheat, 
and when the whole was well kindled, the fire was 
extinguished ina moment by the same means as 
before. It is somewhat remarkable that the chopped 
straw used in these experiments, so far from being 
consumed by the fire, was found, on the contrary, 
almost untouched, and could be used a second time 
for the same purpose. A bar of iron heated red hot 
and thrust into a basket filled with chopped straw, 
not only failed to set the straw on fire” but became 
sensibly cool. A last trial consisted in putting a heap 
of chopped straw, some in depth, a bag of wheat, 
upon which was spread a quantity of gun-powder 
covered with sheets of paper, and then covering the 
heap with bundles of straw, which were set on fire 
in different places—after the straw was entirely 
consumed and the ashes swept away, the chopped 
straw underneath was found untouched, and the bag 
with the powder and paper, was withdrawn from 
the heap without having been in the slightest degree 
affected by the fire. 

It is to be remarked that it is necessary to throw 
the chopped straw with some force upon the flames, 
and to stir it afterwards, if possible.—Balt. Gar 





Miracutous Escarr.—During the violent thunder 
squall on Sunday, the 14th ultimo, a sloop-rigged 
scow, belonging to Sackett’s Harbor, while on ber 
passage from Stoney Creek to Oswego, loaded with 
cedar-posts and lime-stone, was struck by lightning, 
when within four or five miles of Salmon river. Tlie 
fluid struck the mast head and descended to the jaws 
of the gaff, a short distance down the loff of the sail, 
instantaneously reducing two entire cloths of the sail 
into fine lint, again striking the mast near the boom, 
splitting and shivering it until it reached the deck 
where the chain cable was coiled up, when the fluid 
apparently separated, part of it passing into the hold, 
throwing the batches high into the air, and escaping 
through the side of the vessel; the other branch 
passed over the cable, melting some links and pol- 
ishing others, until it reached the anchors on the 
bows. which it threw into the air ten feet 20m, 
sunwhale. All hands were prostrated by, the 
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and continued senseless for some time. After the greatness of the occasion ; it does not waste itself in Be marr’d or chang’d by earthly feelings ? 

Captain recovered he went into the hold, to examine | vapors, nor is it affected by a wasp or a spider ; yet || Why can he not go to his repose, as 

the extent of the damage done, but avas obliged to | it is sensibility alone which distinguishes men from || Sweetly as yon sun that sinks beneath the 

retreat immediately, being nearly strangled by the || animals. An animal has feeling, can be attached, || Waye ?—Just so it should be! And then his soul 


sulphurous stench with which the vessel was filled. 
The vessel was with difficulty towed into Salmon |) 
river a perfect wreck ; providentially no lives were || 
lost. 

Vircinia Gorn.—The Richmond Whig says, it | 
has accounts almost every week, of new discoveries 
of gold, in the gold region of Virginia. ‘This region, 
it appears, commences in the neighborhood of the |, 
Rappahannock, in Spotsylvania, extending with the | 
mountains from N.E. to S.W., and touching the | 
counties of Louisa, Flavanna and Goochland ; and” 
thence crossing James River, enters Buckingham | 
and so approaches the confines of North Carolina. 
Many of the veins are said to be extremely rich and | 
the gold exceedingly plenty. In the earnest search | 
after this ‘golden ore’ throughout the gold region, || 
new discoveries are of frequent occurrence. A cor- || 
respondent of the Whig mentions one recently made | 
in Buckingham county, on the west fork of Hunt’s | 


- 


and know how to esteem. 





Secrets.—He who cannot faithfully keep a se- 
cret is not worthy to have a friend. 


We ought not only to keep the secrets confided 
to us, but those we may discover by chance. 

Nature has given us two ears and but one mouth, 
for this reason, that we should hear twice as much 
as we should speak. 


Avoid knowing more than ts necessary ; secrets | 
are troublesome burdens to those who are not inter- || 


ested in them. 
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As Catholic Sentinels, we rejoice to announce in this 
day’s publication, the zeal of the Roman Catholics in the 
city of New Haven. Under the direction of their worthy 


creek, where the hands employed readily get 4 or 5 || pastor, the Rev. Mr. M’Dermott, they had purchased, in the 


dollars worth per day, each; and where one day, | 
they got as much as from seven to eight dollars. 


| 


Sincutar PuHenomenon.—-We learn that from 
some cause unknown, the fish in the ponds at South- 





| then circumstances, a most eligible site for the erection of 
lachurch. Since that time another lot (about an acre) hav- 


ing presented itself, the pastor and his flock have purchas- 
ed it; and to their credit and glory be it told, that a mag- 


wich, Mass., are in a diseased state, and vast num- | Bificent new church is being to be erected, and to be open- 
bers of them are already dead, and the remainder || ed in the middle of November. We will have to notice this 
apparently in a dying condition. Itis said that loads | subject again. 


of large pickerel and perch may be picked up or ta- | 
ken with the hand near the shore. The very low | 





Tae Sisters or Cuarrry Farr.—We earnestly call 


water in the- ponds is supposed by some to be the | the attention of the public to this subject, until the Bishop's 


cause of this mortality. Our. correspondent adds “return, which will be early next week. We cannot specify 
that a similar occurrence took place some thirty || the day of this month the Fair will be opened. We can | 


or forty years since. 

Ram. Roapvs.—They were probably invented by 
the ancient Egyptians ; their origin can be traced to |, 
a period of the remotest antiquity. Railways com- 


say from our own knowledge, that it is highly patronized 


Fair, is to endeavor, through the benevolence of the public, || 
posed entirely of massive blocks of smooth stone, | t© procure an asylum for female orphans, in order to secure || 
and adapted to the passage of wheeled carriages, are | them from want and destitution, and rear them up to be | 


still in existence in the vicinity of the quarries whence || worthy members of society, we expect that the generous 


the stupendous stones were extracted, which were || press of this city will also lend its portion of aid to the ad- | 


used in the construction of the pyramids. These || yancement of so desirable aft object. 


roads have been incidentally mentioned by the French 
and Italian savans who had visited that cradle of the 
arts: but none of them hitherto have imagined that 
they were in fact railways. Their preservation for 
three thousand years, notwithstanding their exposure 

to the assaults of time, the havoc of war and the ra- || 
vages of barbarians, is remarkable ; whilst every ves- | 
tige of the numerous canals which were constructed 

by the Ptolemies or the Caliphs, in Egypt, has long | 
since been obliterated from the face of the earth. In || 
Palmyra and Balbee, similar railways, still exist :— | 
and in Cyrene, in Africa, long lines of such railways, | 
composed of stone blocks, may yet be traced for ma- || 
ny leagues, connecting the ruins of the once splendid || 
cities with the modern desert countries. {| 








General Washington was born on a plantation | ON HEARING THEM SING THE “0 JESU” AT THE BENE- || 


called Wakefield, now the property of John Gray, 
Esq. of Traveller’s Rest, lying on Pope’s Creek, in | 
Westmoreland county, Va. ‘The house in which he | 
first saw light, was 300 yards from the creek, halt a 

mile from its entrance into the Potomac. The man- | 
sion has long since fallen into ruins. There is no- | 
thing at present to interest, except the recollections | 








POETRY. 





[For the Jesuit.] 


TO MR. O'N., AND MISS ET. 


DICTION. 
Down, down! thou wish, this earth is not my home ! 
And must not be; far in the skies must roam, 
To hear the choir that forever sing 


|| Unearthly melody to heaven’s King. 


While wrapt in bliss to hear your notes ascend, 


that must crowd upon the mind, while contemplating | The wish arose, that earth might know no end, 


the birth place of Washington. 


Wuic ann Tory.—These words are ludicrous || 
enough in their origin; the friends of the court of || 
Charles II., and the advocates of lineal succession, | 
were, by the republican party, branded with the title 
of Tories, which was the name of ¢ertain Irish rob- 
bers—while the court party, in return, could find no | 


And I forever could a dweller be, 


| To hear your notes of magic harmony. 


At that sweet moment, memory was o’er; 


|| And th’ hope was gone—to land on heaven’s shore. 
| That time was all I wished; absorbed I knelt 


And trembled! lest the rapture that I felt 
Should be decreased by some unhallow’d sound 


other revenge than appropriating to the covenanters || That came from far, to break the awe profound. 


and republicans of that class, the name of the Scotch || 
beverage of sour milk, whose virtue they consider so |, 


expressive of their dispositions, and which is called | 


Whig.—Curiosities of Literature, Second Series. 





A.Lecortrs.—Every fly and every pebble, and 


j 


every flower, are tutors in the great school of nature, || 


to instruct the mind and improve the heart. The 


four elements are the four volumes, in which all her || 


works are written. 

Human destiny is a nut, of which life is the shell, 
and reputation the kernel ; eraek it gently, and you 
enjoy its whole value entire and at once ; but, opeu 
it roughly, and ten to one you break the shell, or 
bruise the kernel, or reduce the whole into one use- 
less compound. 

Corruption is like a ball of snow, when once set a 
rolling, it must increase. It gives momentum to the 
activity of the knave, but it chills the honest man, 
and makes him almost weary of his calling ; and all 
that corruption attracts, it also retains; for it is 
easier not to fall, than only to fall once, and not to 
yield a single inch, than having yielded, to regain it. 





Sensipusrry.—That feminine languor so often 
complimented with the term sensibility, should be 
ated by its true title, affectation. ‘True sen- 
Wiacovers itself only in proportion to the | 







| 


| 


| 


Pardon, oh God! this sin, if such it be, 
For, music is my manna—next to thee ! 


A wandered child of heaven, thee I greet 
Oh Music ! in whom all charms commingling meet ; 
In fancy, thou canst cause the deep to roar 
And the black cloud its awful volumes pour! 
Can sooth the soul and give us dreams of heaven; 
And of its joys hast bright conceptions given ; 
Bid high soul’d visions of the past, appear, 
And on the future, hopes immortal, rear. 

If earthly sounds can give us such high joys, 
How blest are those which a heav’nly tongue employs ! 
May your souls chastened, from their clay abode 
Ascend to praise their everlasting God! 





THE SABBATH EVENING. 
The Sabbath is ended !— 
How calm and placid is the evening sky! Even 





So should the christian’s bosom at 

The closing of this holy day '—Not so, 

However ; for as that same cloudless sky 

By storms is darkened—so is the christian’s 
Breast ruffled and disturbed by passion 

When most it should be still! and why, oh! why 


Should all that heaven designs for brightness 


| 
| 


| 


| by people of every rank, and every religion. When it is) 
| known, that the object of the Sisters of Charity, in this | 


Might wake in God’s own kingdom, if it be 

That heav’n intends he ne’er shall rise again 

To earthly ties—may my Sabbaths always 

Close in perfect peace '—oh! may blessings rest 

| On my sacred duties '|—may this but be 

| A fore-taste of the joy and bliss I shall 
Experience, when I quit this home of clay, 

_And soar to regions of eternal day !— 








MARRIAGES. 
_ Terence Morris and Isabella M’Corolan ; James C, Clark 
and Bridget M’Kenna. 





INTERMENTS. 
Catherine Woods, 16 months; Mary Dunn, 75 years ; 
| Hannah Gallivan, 11 months; Charles Dunn, 33 years : 
Mary Ann Devitt, 6 years; Sarah M’Caffery, 14 months: 
Johanna Larissey, 7 months; John O’Marah, 29 years ; 
| Thomas O’Neil, 7 years; Daniel M’Carty, 3years; James 
| Brady, 9 months ; Michael Mulligan, 6 months; William 
7 months; Patrick Raill, 15 months; Mary Jane 


| Gragg, 7 
|| Powers, 8 months ; Ellen Murray, 2 years ; Patrick Brad : 
| 12 months ; Margaret Mahony, 25 years ; Timothy Kenah, 


|| 6 days. 
| 





HOUSE FOR SALE. 
| yRAOR SALE—a 2 story wooden house, (nearly new) plea- 
santly situated on Fourth Street, South Boston ; contain- 
| ing kitchen, parlor and five chambers ; and a shop in front, 
Good water and the necessary out buildings complete—said 
estate being owned by a person about leaving the city, will be 
sold low if immediate application is made to 

Aug. 17. ADIN HALL, No. 10 Exchange Street, 





| JOIN NUGENT, 
1 y ENERAL Cabinet Furniture, Chair, Feather Bed, and 
| 








Mattress Warehouse, No. 25 & 27 Cornhill, late Market 
|| Street, Boston. 

N. B. J. N. would recommend to persons from the country 
wanting to purchase Furniture, to call as above and examine 
for themselves, before they purchase elsewhere. Jan. 5. 


FOR BOSTON. 

TO sail on the 10th of March next, from Dublin 
to Boston, the fast sailing brig Sisters, Captain 
Pitt ; to persons in Bas*on and vicinity, desirous 
of sending for their friends and securing their 
. fefeos passage here, the present opportunity presents 
every facility in attaining that object. Terms made known 
by applying to D. Timoney, 15 Water Street. 

Reference to the Rt. Rev. Bishop Fenwick. 

{i> The time for agreeing for this passage is extended to 
the first of October. Sept. 7. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 

{\ ND_ now for sale at P. Mooncy’s Book Store, corner of 
Ze, Federal and Franklin streets, Tam Catrenism or THE 
Councit oF Trent, announced as being in the Press some 
time ago. The same work may be had of John Doyle and 
James Ryan, New York; of John M’Guigan, Philadelphia; 
|, of Rev. Mr. Figcae, Washington, D. C.; of Mr. P. hanes 


’ 
Frederick, Maryland ; at the Oifice of the Catholic Telegraph, 
| Cincinnati. Ohio: and of John Kine, Charleston, S. C. 
Price, $1,50 cents per copy. 
|| Also an excellent little work, entitled, Tur Cross 1x 11s 
lrrvee nient. Price, 25 cents. June 1. 
IPE LROY ---TAILOR, 
| No. 12, Kasr Conner Warren Avenue, CHARLESTOWN, 
ve ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public that 
i} LRY he carries on the above business with the strietest atten- 
| tion to punctuality. He flatters himself that from his experi 
ence in the various branches of his profession, he shall be ena- 
|| bled to give the utmost satisfaction to those who may please to 
honor him with their commands. Navy and Military work 
|| done in a first rate style, and with despateh, Feb. 2. 


| 





8 ORSES, Carriages and Chaises’ to let by FRANCIS 
1JBE LAFFERTY, at the Exchange Stable. 
* * Arso—Stabling for Horses. 


WILLIAM P. M’KAY, 
a= SOPATCH-MAKER, 15 Water Street. 
Q WwW : 


April 27. 


Watches, Clocks, and Music Box- 





ON, es carefully repaired and warranted on 
f Z~ a Wy) the most reasonable terins. 
{/ “~~ 2 Has for sale warranted watches from 
~ \ ie i ete $12 to S25 each; eight day gilt and Ma- 
& % ol VA ery hogany ‘Timepieces, together with an a& 
aw = S= sortinent of articles usually kept in his 
line. eptf July 20. 





LIST OF AGENTS FOR THE 
Fourth Vol. of the 

| JESUIT, on CATHOLIC SENTINEL. 
Quebec. Rev.F.O’ Donohue, Salina NY: 


Tardi, N 
Montreal. T. Mooney, Brooklyn, N. y. 


Maurice Moriarty, 


John 


8.L.J. | Rev.C.D.French, Portland,Me. John Manning, Albany, N. Y. 


| Rev.J.O' Callaghan, Burlington Ticonderog% 
Patrick Mooney, Boston. Essex Co. N.Y: 
P. Denvir, Charlestown. Rev.P Rafferty, Pittshurgh,Pe 
Rev. J. Mahony, Lowell. Rev.A. Wainwright, Baltimore 
Patrick Powers, ‘ John Spalding, Pleasant Hill, 
Rey. Wm. Wiley, Chas. Co. Md 
Matthew Newport, * J.D.Murphy, Washington,D.C: 
| D. O'Callahan, Watertown, Ms. George 
Rey. P. Kannavan, Sandwich. town, D. ¢. 
Rey. P. Connolly, Providence. Robert Camm, Norfolk, Va- 
| Rev. Mr. Ryan, Whitefield, Me. J. Haseltine, Bardstown, BY- 
Rey. John Corry, Taunton. M. O'Dillon, Savannah, Geo 
A.M. Talley, Hartford. M.P.Cassilly, Cincinnati, Oho. 
| Rev.J.M’ Dermott, New Haren. Rey.R.P.Miles,Zanesville, ” 
|| P.J.M’Namara, Rochester,V.Y.'F. C. Hase, Perryville, Mis. 


Salem. 
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